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individualism of modern life and thought, as truly as the mediaeval 
theory of substantial forms, entered into his conception of individual 
substance ; the teleological demand for unity was an even stronger 
determinant than the logical analysis of propositions. If these factors 
are ignored, the significance of the system is not recognized. Not- 
withstanding his acuteness, Mr. Russell fails in comprehensive grasp, 
and one is moved to query whether it is desirable to attempt what he 
has attempted. If one wishes to philosophize, is it not better to do it 
directly, without using an author of two centuries ago as an opponent; 
while, on the other hand, if such an author is to be criticised, should 
it not be done from a comprehensive appreciation and examination of 
his system as a whole, rather than from an analysis of certain detached 
portions ? 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 



Francis Hutcheson. His Life, Teaching and Position in the 
History of Philosophy. By William Robert Scott. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1901. Pp. xx + 296. 
8s. 

This admirable book of Dr. Scott's is devoted in about equal 
measure to the life and the philosophy of Hutcheson. Hutcheson has 
been a rather vague personality, but the author has unearthed enough 
material about his family and his early work as preacher and teacher, 
and, finally, about his efforts in behalf of the liberal tendencies in 
theology when in Glasgow, to present a fairly definite figure before us. 
In fact, he makes it evident that the personality of Hutcheson counted 
for very much more than has usually been recognized. He seems to 
have taken a deep personal interest in particular students, and to have 
exercised a corresponding influence upon them. Beginning as a 
preacher, he maintained through all his career as a teacher something 
of the preacher's personal attitude and much of the preacher's manner 
of presentation in his class-room work. It is due to his influence that 
in Scotland lecturers in moral philosophy have felt it a matter of tradi- 
tion that something of personal inspiration and ethical enthusiasm 
should find place in the class-room along with a scientific treatment of 
the subject. 

As a preacher Hutcheson seems to have been too liberal in his 
views for the somewhat conservative Scotch-Irish congregation, and 
the report which one of the elders of his father's church gave to the 
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father, after hearing the son's sermon, is worth quoting for its own 
sake as well as for the light which it throws upon Hutcheson : 

Your silly loon, Frank, has fashed a' the congregation wi' his idle 
cackle ; for he has been babbling this oor aboot a gude and benevolent 
God, and that the sauls o' the heathens themsels will gang to Heeven, if 
they follow the licht o' their ain consciences. Not a word does the daft 
boy ken, speer, nor say aboot the gude auld comfortable doctrines o' election, 
reprobation, original sin and faith. Hoot mon, awa' wi' sic a fellow ! 

After his appointment as professor of philosophy at Glasgow, these 
liberal tendencies were enlisted in the case of what may be called the 
"enlightenment" in Scotland. It is as leader of the enlightenment in 
Scotland that his position and services are properly to be measured, 
according to Dr. Scott. In England, Shaftesbury had contributed 
toward the introduction of Greek ideals of culture and toward more 
liberal views in theology, but Shaftesbury was himself too much of a 
Greek and too little of an orthodox churchman to perform such a 
service for Scotland. To satisfy the Scottish demand for a religious 
basis and framework for the conduct of life and for scientific thought, 
there was need for just such a character as Hutcheson ; that is, of a 
man who was at once in sympathy with Scottish Puritanism, and at the 
same time an ardent enthusiast for the ideals which he found in the 
writings of the Stoics and of Cicero. The bent of the Scottish mind 
during the last one hundred and fifty years in favor of philosophical 
and ethical study is due in no small degree to Hutcheson's influence. 

As regards the treatment of Hutcheson's philosophy, the author 
has done a real service in pointing out more carefully than has ever 
been done before the different stages of Hutcheson's thought. Dr. 
Scott says that there are four fairly distinct stages in his moral theory, 
represented respectively by (i) the Enquiry, (2) the Essay on the 
Passions, (3) the System of Moral Philosophy, and (4) the Compends, 
which he wrote toward the close of his work. Previous writers have 
not usually distinguished between (1) and (2), and have given little 
or no attention to (4). In general, the first stage is characterized 
as hedonistic. In the second stage he has come under the influence 
of Butler, but maintains the pre-eminence of benevolence over self- 
love. The third stage is characterized by fresh influences of classicism, 
and especially of Aristotle. In the fourth stage an increased influence 
of the Stoics and Marcus Aurelius is disclosed. 

In tracing the history of utilitarian formula prior to Hutcheson, it 
seems strange that Dr. Scott has not alluded to the approximations 
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which Cumberland makes to the later classical statement, " the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number." Cumberland uses repeatedly such 
phrases as " the happiest state of the whole system of rational agents ; " 
" the largest quantity of public happiness ; " and finally says : 
"before comparing several goods together, we may always conclude 
such a good greater which carries in it the larger quantity of public 
happiness." This is certainly very near the formula of Hutcheson 
and Bentham. This, however, is a minor omission, and every student 
of British ethics in the eighteenth century will be grateful to Dr. Scott 
for his work, 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 



Magic and Religion. By Andrew Lang. New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. x+ 316. #3.50, net. 

In his new book Mr. Lang continues the discussion of various 
topics already considered in his earlier works — Modern Mythology and. 
The Making of Religion. Ever since the last-mentioned book 
appeared, the author has been happy in a continuous battle with his 
critics and anthropological friends. This battle has been waged largely 
in the meetings of the Folklore Society, and its details are already, for 
the most part, in print. Since the appearance of The Making of 
Religion, a new edition of Frazer's The Golden Bough has appeared. 
Mr. Lang dissents from many of Frazer's conclusions. Magic and 
Religion attacks Frazer's book and continues the battle with the folk- 
lorists. 

Probably Mr. Frazer's best friend would agree that the new edition 
of The Golden Bough is no improvement upon the earlier edition. It 
is doubtful whether the author has done wisely in revising the work. 
However that may be, Mr. Lang makes a vigorous assault. He begins 
by a general criticism of the method and results of much of the recent 
writing upon anthropological subjects. He asserts that it is unscien- 
tific in method and fallacious in conclusion. He insists that insecure 
premises are assumed and astonishing arguments are reared upon them. 
Examining what Tylor says regarding the "high gods" of lower 
peoples, he reasserts his claim that many low peoples have had such 
"high gods." Confining his attention to North America and Aus- 
tralia, he shows, by citation from Tylor's own authorities — and others 
— that, in both regions, notions existed regarding a creative being who 
was good, long-existing, and superior to the gods usually worshiped. 



